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ABSTRACT ■ ^ ... . ^ * 

As communicatiotp is a moral action involving personal 
choice, composition ihstruC1|ors must help promote their students^ 
character development. Whether .during audience analysis, invention, 
or* disposition, composition airways involves the development and 
testing b£ fo^ur virtues: honesty, courage, love, and a combination of 
hope and humility. Teachers can encourage t^eir students' honesty by' 
assigning manageable, topics that emphasize informed opinion over 
succesful argumentation and by stressing the need for concern oyer' 
the reality 'created by writing. Teachers can promote courage by 
having stiidents conduct primary research on topics that threaten * 
their image of the world, by emphasizing that writing is a deed that 
needs to be witnessed., and by stressing that the students roust decide 
whether to iropress audiences with their writing style. Teacher^ need 
to understand that by establishing communion Vith the self and by 
-communicating something beneficial and significant to readers, 
student Writing can develop self-love and love of dthefrs. Finally, 
teachers can encourage students* humility as well as hope by helping 
them see that knowing and communicating are both difficult and 
valuable activities.' (MM) ^ 
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Chataotef and the Composing P^oce^ss 
by Thomas M* Rivers , - 

"^fQn Posse Oratorertt Es^e^Ntsi Virutn B6fiutn" 
{You are not.an'oratqr un I ess a good jrjan ) 



. The 1^83 Callage Cotnpo^tlon and Coijitnunicat ilin - Con f er^nce » 
*'Th9 Wr iter ' s/Wor Id ( s ) i Achieving In^igiifc and Impact"^ ,contained 
the fo 1 lowing^ thetnat ic. st at etnent : "Pe rhaps the real, t es t o ^ y 
writing competency is not so much how 'correct' t\r^^ writing as 
how cl^ar its thoughts^ how sound its concepts ,arict:^^how effiec- 
tively it advances the best, potentialities -or persorf^/towards^ a' 



humane society*" This essay will explo.r^ bow - t1he'!c|f^posing 
process can "advance the best potentialities of p^rsSns toward a 

humane society" and in particular will -take as its si^arting poin^ 

/ ^ ' ^ - S V ; 

the position that teacher* of all subjects* but particularly cbm- 

" ' ^ % ' 

position teachers* muSt work for the development of cSaractet.in- 

> • ' • \ 

their ^students-- . 

I believe. that composition teachers are in a unique position 
to, do this because the act of communicating* of establishing * 
communion* is in itself an action of moral dimension* It 

involves more than technique because of the ^ole communicating 

' I 

can play in the^ developing and promoting of character* This view 

'of communicating (I include of -course both speech and wrifi'inq) 
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has a long tradition* As Michael Halloran states: " Impl icit 

in the GreeJ< and Roman conception of' rhetoric is a theory oF 

rhetorical pedagoi^y*,as a Form of moral education of character 

development* IF ;Et ho s is manifested in rhetoribal* arction, 'and 

if frthos i3 formed by choosing ethical* modes of action* it 

. ] * ' * 

follows that educ^ating a person in rhetorical action, sc hoc ling 

him in proper rhetorical habits, is 3 means of forming* his 

* i i 

character < ,' ^ \ 

For Ari's^tije one became g'pod by doing* good acts* by devel- 
oping the habit of doing good acts. The very nature of rhetoric 
as one sees in Cicero's essay "On Moral Duties" ^.eads to action 
and is itself a kind pf action* Rhetoric is higher than philo- 
sophical reasoning because "rheto^Lic is* ^first of all, a humane 
discipline grounded \n choice and designed primarily to par- 
suade*" It is through rhetoric that bneis cap^bleof changing 

' / 7 ' 

reality*^ - * 

Besides the ethical dimension impWcit in rhetoric- because 
it involves choice and action* it is also through language that 
one establishes communion' with others* and it is "oth&r" that 
giN^es an ethical imperative to our actions* whether it:i3 Kant's 
Categorical Imperative or Christ's "Do urito oth er . • * "--al 1 moral 
prec'epts begin with and e^xist because of others. 

A final defense for promoting writing and sneaking as * 
uniquely qu all fled for developing' character* stems fr6m language's 
special role in establi^ing our ^very humanity* , Susartne LaDgor 
wrote; "Not higher sensitivity* not .longer memory\oT even 

r 

j3Uij?ker association sets man so far above other animals that Jier 



■ • . ■ \ • ^ ' 

' ' ■ ' ■■• ■ ■•■ .. ;■■ ■■\- 

can regard theftn as denizens of a lower .world: ng* \X i*s the- 



power of using sytnbpls-- tCie power' of ,^peech--t hat ^ makes hi tn - , 
lord of the earth . . 

' I use- the word ''character** in tny presentation instead o^f . ' 

' / ' ' / ' ^ . ; , ' 

"ethos" (the traditianal word* used in reference t(j ar speaker or \ ^ 

writer's pharacter) to suggest a tn^^ch wider framework foTr 

^ ■ ' . " ^ ^,>* / ^ ^ ^ 

addressing the^ ethical issued raised in and'by the t;otnposingi and- 

Qommunicating act* Ethos t tad i t ibnal-ly i s v i ewed as an aud i ence 

concern while in this paper J will explore. the:issue of character 

in not only the. audience sense^ but al^o ^in the invention aspect 

\^nd th& disposition aspect--the last terirf 'r,ef ers to the actual ' ^ 

•putting of our words on .paper, a cpnc&rn,with formal matters 

(style ,^\rfr gani zat ion /editing),* ^ Tam aware^t.hattJie composin^^ 

proces-s is not best or exhaustively described by referring to its 

^\ , * 

part^% which implies'a system^ instead of a process, but^ the - <^ 
categories are a usefi/l way of explpr.ing and pj^es^ntinq my 
conc^rnswithch^racter- * *' ' \- 

Yhe aim of this e-xploratio^ji^^^ik^ to reassert the primacy of . ' 
character development "in education,; to- d^Vjplop a f r amawo rk- for . 
shQwing how character issues ^are , irivqived, in all of the coftipos^ing 

process, and to suggest coincide nt ally so me pedagogical "do's" 

^ ' - * • ■ . 

and "don'ts", or at least to suggest tna,t of character develop- 
tnent*is of primary value, then classroom strategies will be mo^ e ^ 
' fruitful if boyth teachers and students have^expli-zilit i,ns igh t into 
these mattersj . * . ' * ' 

My method for exploring t he' Tel at ionsh ip betweisn character 
development and composition, besictes using tHe above categories \ 

I ■ • ■; ^ • , 

■ , • .■ ■. y.A , ■. ■ . ■ ■■ ■ 



of Invention, Audience,, and Disposition^ ;is to stipul^ate a can»n, 
a w"f iter 's cstnonv ■ a code'' 0/ coni,duc,t-i th^t is alwayls at s^ake,- 
Boeing d^eveloped and tested>r in the composing procress* This canon 
consists -^f ^four virtues qV habits* to possess s these virtues ik ^ 
as the word habit suggests, not a matter of knoy/i.ng something^* 

but of. doing something*" Tb^ a^t of cgjnposijig becomes potentially 

^ ' ^ /■ * ■ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' < 

a.n*act wpieh can develop the v\r bon'um* , These virtues or 



habits are! honesty, ^courage, lova, and"hu(nbition"* 'The last 

_te>TTf is .borrowed from |the philosopiier Walter Kaufmann whos? book- 

: " i ^ . ' , ^ '1 - 

Without Gu il t ' and Just'i ce ; ' Fr ofrt Deceldephobda to Autonomy ' i\* 

form,s the larger context of this p^aper* "Hum^ition" "is a coined 

term .Invol v i-ng humil ity apd ambition*^ I will also use the- ^ 

word arid virtoie of . hop e| ^ interchangeably with' amb.ition* Otis 

Walter has rightly pointed* out the need fpr at.udejits .of rhetoric?/ 

to attertd to. the^ role jDf ho^e' in studyin-g discourse;Vand 1 would-." 

argue fox* the need in di^scussing the" r elat ionship ■ bet we?n *^ 

"character development anb CO mposition*^^ 

I frfight add that the absence of cfcr^raoter Is also, revealed 

i n t h e -composing process The objective, howevei'* of - projnpt ing 

character th-raugh rh^etori^ involves mofe than getting writers to 

^ \ * i" ' * " *' ' * 

dvoid^ the' ^Opposite of the.! wr it er ' s canon *' One is npt a virtuoiis^* 

' ' * , \ \ : > ' 

writer ot^ a writer of char]act,e^p i.f one d-oes'not li6» if one is ' 
not ' cov/erdly , d*f'* one is. not manipulative or pxoud* The goBl is" 
the prqmotion of virtUe* no.t the*elimination of "chai^act^r 
flaws""* I make^a, d^\st inc t jjon ^-^in other i^o'rds » "between' act i,n*^ / - 
morpil/* nat . actjirtg ^ iminoraliy , ,^apd act ingj immorally * ^ T-o- jump ' on 
al grenade to s^vp oVie's comrades is-to ac^ morally^ not to jump*" 



yjn the .grenade i3 not immoral , and tp - fair to warn .your comr^c|es 
when- crnfe might clearly b^e in a position Jjid -do sp wquj^d be to act 
imtno rally The distinction betweerV being* a virtuous writer, a- 

. ■ -* . - .A / • • 

vir bdnOm , and not being an uhvirtuoVjs writer^ is a fuzzy on^, but 
it does 'suggest thqt the ideal is to strive to be beyond the y 
point, v/here,^^yjTtiJj^ is .more than "nece^ssity, and is more**than the 
absence of flaws* ■ / , ' 

* 

Inherit ion . ^ . ^ 

Honesty , ^ * ^ 

- As<the writer faces the blank. page^ or better st^ll^as sl%^ 
looks at the assignments she by necessity, if she fs eventually 
.cooce'rn&d with communicating an" approximation of tr^th,' needs 
honesty--intellectual honesty* ^ This applies to all kinds of^ ^ 



writing — -from how-to articles on building a .bird house, to fea?i- 
bility steadies, letters of application, or to the traditional 
reflective essay or persuasion paper* Wal t er " Kaumann writes: * 
"high standards of honesty mean that one has a conscience ^about 
w^hat one says and what one .believe3* Yhey rnean that one takes 
some trouble to determine what speaks for and against a'View, 
what the alternatives are, yhat, speaks^ for and against each, and 
what alternatives are preferable oy\ these grounds'* *^ Hortasty 
then is. the Virtue that addresses the imperative^ qf"^ inquiry'* 
The journey to ■ conv ict ion .and an approximation of trutji as best 
as*'on^ ban know it requires intellectual honesty* 

If we are jgoing to promrfte li;itellectual Konesty in ^the ^ 
invention stage, then' our students ne^d assignments tha* promote 
this* Augustus Kolich, in a rpcent X.ol lege Engl ish article", ^ , 



" . \ , . ■ : ■ .- y ' ■■ ■■ 

makes a fine- argument about how the typital research 'paper in a 

Freshman .Compositipn course, besides not. promoting honeSyty', . 

^ ^ ' , ' ^ ^ ' \ ( 

actually promotes dishonesty; g^nd this dishonesty^ applies not 

only to the plagiarist, but to, the noii-plagiarist as well*. The 

rion- pi ag iar is t ^av^sids the cjiarge 'of dishonesty more on technical 

gr*ounds than on eth ical grounds . - Jhe non-pl agiari^^t often does 

not even come *clos? to (nor do we expect him t*o) original 

res-earch or an origi|nal synthesis, yet their cu t-and-pas t e 

papers, if they follow the rules for documentation. (certainly* pot 

the same as following the imperatives of honest inquiry), are 

ruled acce 

Likewise', we do not promote int4llecluaf* hdnesty if we ^avoid 
the protjle/ns of the so called "research" paper^ by" ,repl acing it ' 
with what Jack P. Rawlins calls the ?'in my opinion" paper. 3 



Though m'any of us see the audience v^luB af using the pr^vi-^ 

^ional language. of "in my opinion'* (Pater I will ,show*'how this 
* * 

-can be ^^kind o f ' auc^ience *hdnes ty and audience humility), it is 
also possible that in. the invention stage ,sucn phrasirm supposes 



(inq^fe*Ba 



an epistomology , that, is excessively- subject;ive--phra3ing H*Kat 
' confuses a cons t ixut ional right Jt/3 express an opinion with the - 
ethical, imperatives of honest inquiry,. Certainly it i^ better to 
give our students - topics *th^t belong to the, plaint of the" 
"probable^', which is, as Aristotle tells us, the' domain of. 
rtretoric, than give £hemi unrealLstic .re^eatch tppics thrat turn 
inquiry into exercises in documentation. But it ig-^lso ,ri34<'y 
Jwheo yo^ move students ' ^^^^ realm o f^, **me pe - opinion*' . Yo u ' 

ri'sk your students cwifusirtg sincerity with honesty, rhet.oric 



with inere oprnion* As Jaines, llayinond iias pointed gut* the fact 
that rhetoric deals with the teast ainount of certainty doefe not 
1 mean that' it wltliDut rules* of i.nquiry^ that one inust honestly 
fbllow--a rhetor fclan is required to u3e the evidence of science 
. if- available* well as the inethod^nd ev.idence of rhetoric. 9 ^ 
.■*What kinJs of assigninents proirot^e intellectual honesty? I 
think that root in^^opics ih probleinatic situations that are 
* personally 'rilated[ to our students is a good ^la^e--I think the 
work of Linda Flower* and muci] that I woul^d gather tmder the 
Young* S^ker* Pike school* seeins valuable in proinotinq the 
d'e V el oprinent of character and the virtue of honest 'inquiry.^ 
Furtherinbre * I think the iinpiicit advice in, F*rof essor €dward P.J. 
Corbatt's piece in . Rhetoric Rev iew on the value of John Locke 
to coinposition teachers is valuable in proinoting honesty — our 
students are experience starve^. ^'-^ , We cannot expect thein to,- 
"kmjw" y in John Locke's sense'* or in anyone's sen^^e f or th^t 

* ■ . . ^ ^ * V 

^ patter* ^if they are only taught- coinposrtion .wh'^n they are 

academic ally and pe r so^nal 1 y inexperienced. ^Ttie recent shift fro^in 
a composition course the freshinan yeacr, and a second one or third 



on4 in thejunior and senior year is one way. to inake the issue of 
hanesty in the invention stage a proifiinfint one^-o therwise 
teachers are "often (^orced to turn writirtg classes into the 
clothing o^ ide^ aire ad y forined in the student's inind. In any 
case*, we nee-d to^ set up . assignments that either u'^sjb the students 
own ^lives as subject matter,' or set up situations* especiallfy if 
we are-^having tthem write a lot in a short amount of time* in- 
which the inqalry stage is manageable and the data they are ■ 



/ 
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responding to is controlled. ^ : ' ' ^ 

Allan' Bltjom , in a National R&view *ar):icle» writes that the 

premise of many people regacding truth is "that th|e truth itself 

must be a prejudice or at least treatea'as such ."^ ^ Though I 

understand the irresponsible brand of relativism he ,is react^n^ 

against', I'think in one sense that it-^is important! to view 

searching for the truth as a prejudice. The search f^r theV - 

truth dpes involve a link between the knower and the ^known--one . ^ 

cannot separate the 'knower from the known. Paradoxically, this 

' ^ I ■ . ' ^ . 

f~ 

suggests that to aqhieye what we .ordinafrily mean by "objectivity" 

» ^ 4 

we need more of self* not less-t-more 'af an intellectually honest ^ 

self'. *An honest inquirer is one^^o > arms herself with a 

vision. This armihg could consist of the methodology of a di&- 
f • ' ^ - 

cipline^the mastering. of heuristic strategies which by defini- 
tion promote the idea that to know is to master perspective ^nd 
p^int of vi^w. A conception is something we rsefe.with, and all 
knowing requires active, "seeing)* on the part iaf any inquirer. A. 
pre conception , bfsf't he other handy is an unearned^^ unwarrantedf 
gnd a potentially d^ shines t conception. Having knowledge (which 
is not, the same as having "thetruth"), getti^ng knowledge ^is a 

i ■ . ^ * ^ ■ " . ' ' ' * 

compilicated business. I might add that because inquiry is bftfen * - 
such' hardwork I stress to my students the need for a rrtual that 
promote? disciplifie. Tb strive for honegji'y p^t to be weak jln the 
flesh itself dishof>est. / Too often tK^ sbuden't who says he 
went to) the library and couldn't find atiything was* oV^rt ired » or 
suffering f-rom -low blood sugar^ or was **^squee2ing" in a few 
minutes from an overloaded schedule aimed^ at getting the' greatest 



I 



number of hours in a semester^. * 

Of course Mr. Bloom has a point about trjeating t^uth as 



prejudice.^ Our students need to "distinguish between, to pa'ra- 
phrase St* Theresa of A^lla^ the ^o ad to heaven and heaven* The 
road to truth and certainty, vJhat is iiVvolved in the act of kn^- 



ing, is not the same as truth and certainty. It ^i3 precisely 

this difference between attempts at knowing fehe truth and 

hav ing the^truth that makes pur actions based on our knowledge 

so fraught with- ethical implications* In any case, to argue th^t 

knowing invplves 'prejjudice** is not to say that"" truth does not 
■ ■ ■ t 

exist. A close play -at home plate in a baseball gam« may**make it 

d)^fficult to know whether the runner was safe or out^-the camera 

angle rrfay not show depths the umpire may not have been standing 

, * * 

(a "prejudice") in -the ideal position^ and the players , involved 

are unlikely to call the play with the proper "prejudice"; never- 

thele^s^ it would be wrong to ar.gue'-tbat there Is no t ru-th 

,he*re. \A-combination of all points of view or "prejudices"^ at a_ 

judicious selectip/i of the most appropri'ate point of^view. will 

help one in honestly ascertaining whether they have legitimate 

knowledge,' bu t*- cert ainly no guarantee of the tr^th. " ^ 

h "f ina*^ * not e . ' The m^^n go^l is to ^promote honesty in the 

invention stage. I find it useful to reinforce t-his goal by 

keeping a file'of exampl^es of writers who were del iberat&ly 

dishonest — ^''from fudged* r^ese_arch*d,ata v . supposedly to get grants 

and dwindleing federal "dollars, ^ to fal-se. news stories, stjjbmitted 

for P^jfitzer* prizes* These are ob.vious examples* "The subtle 

ones» the ones that- involve loaded questions (one of my 
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favorites was a question asked of the participants in the Faetnet 
sailboat race'in whi*ch a number^ of participants were killed in a 
vicious, storm- Some participants favored a more lax polUcy on 
the use of more sophisticated, navigational aids* FolltflSing is 
the qoestion prepared by the rSc^ng committee charged with , 
polling the partici^pants^ but already on record against any rule'' 
^hange: "with hindsight wtfuld you support a chanqe of RO^C 
policy- to allow the use of hyperbolic,fixing^ equipment and Other 
sophisticated navigational aids (remember that all sophisticated 

* 

equipment is a drain on yach t ' s ' bat t eries? ) ^ reports on human 

sexuality that are generated by and reproduced in Cosmopolitan 

that do not even cbme tl^se to meeting even the "softer", 

standards of scientific investigation in the social sciences^ or 
' ' ' - i 

the many studies showing the benefits of smoking that come oTJt of 
America's ''tobacco schools" and Japan (it is^JxS^th e Japanese 
government's benefit to promo tesmokinq's benefits given the 
reve'nues generated by taxing, this habit)* 

Cour age ^ i .,, y ^ 

The virtue of courage i^ of primary concern when I discu'ss 
'Audience » but there is a specia^l ' way it applies to Invent ioQ* In 
a writer's 'attempt flip be solicitous about the mat^er of. which he 
writes^ he 'often b*ecolhe3 aware that writing rs not an 'larmchair" J 
adventure* In the attempt to honestly answer questions that he \ - ^ 
m&y Jiave generated about a problem^ >\e will often encounter ^ome 
difficulties- He Inay not have his lif^ threatened as reporters 
covering the Middle East 6r Organized Crime have be^n, threatened* 
but he ne^ds \o know that it happens, and that it takes courage* to 



resist^. To further ^promote the virtulfe I give them assignments ■ ' 

f ^ * ^ - ' 

that *require^more than secondary r^s earch — ass ignments that 

require inter.viewing ot distributriag quest iohnai res- A student 

invBstigati*Pig cheating in her school' or class .runs certqvi risks,- 

as does the student investi^tipg and writing about homb'- 

* 

sexuality on, campus. Even interviewing someone may be emba*rr^ss"- 

iitg and may require a' certain^ Amount - of c agraffe- In any case ^ it, 

* ^ » » • 

should^be clear that if one dec ides to use composition courses as. 

a w^y of promoting the^ **writ^er*s canon", then assignments qust 

enc^L^r_^;g^^^!:s:ome difficult ,inve,stigat ive ^(tasks (this assumes^the 

need for topics that require investigaLion). * ^ 

The Inve'ntion stage *also promotes- another kind of - 

cour^ge^--the co.urage to ri?k change- A writer ser i-dWj * abou't ex- 

ploring a subjecthonestly risks being changed by this. Anything 

that risks a shattering or even an addition to one's "image" o^ 

the wprld (Kenneth 8oulding*s term) requires courage. Peda^qog i-/ 

'^cally , this.<?3uggests that assignments arrived 

character, and especially courage,, besides . reijuj ring more, than 
secondary research^ shoftld al^o be topics thati promote dis- 
equilibrium, that ^threaten our students imaqe .of ?^e w'orl^d. ^ 
Even to "lie down" with a t^ew concept riskfe ^ Vconcept ioa" * an* 
unwanted Qne-*it takes courage not to pi ay it safe. 

An involvement with Invent ion^ involves and promote-s the t 
vi'rtye of self-love- If we value our humajiity we ought to love 

.ourselves as we m>y .or ought to'' love pur ne'ijghbors. As^teachera^ 

' ' ' * ,* . 

we 3*hould not 'assume that because our students want *to "get 



ahead" ^hat this means they love their selves * To love 
something is to pri^e it, to cherish it, ttj appreciate itj there 
is ^mpl e evidence that our students do not* Herman Mel vill e 
wnote: ^."From without^, no wonderful effect wrought within 
ourselves unless s1>flie^ interi^or responding yworider meets it.*' This 
"interior^ responding wonder** is the self. ' The apparent selfish- 
ness of the **n)e" generation'masks the^very real need of young 
Reople to feel unique and Qpeciral* 

* ' i 

Language is the 'riiaidr way w^ome ta know our^uniqueness and* 

as Helen Keller so eloquently testified in her discovery of 

■ * 

language,^,j^^a^way we come ^to restore our humanity — our love of 
self* ^She ,^rote: "That livijig word^ [wa,ter] awai^ened my soul* 
gave it li'ghti hope* joy, set it free. "12 write first, and ^ 

foremost for ourself. We are* as^ Oonald Hurray writes* tf?e first 
read&r* There Us a self that, writes 's^nd another self, that reads* 
Besides^ promoting thinking this' other se,lf does-mo-re; ' Muxray 
write^; **the other ^el f/^al so is the supportive colle'ague to the 
writer * the* cl^&p^J<ho comnfis^^r'ale's ejncou rages* listens 

sympathpt ipally Xo tjief wr Ite r*^ edmplaints and reminds the^^ 
. writer ^o^pjasfe^, success. The,^feepeT we det^nto the writhing * ' 
^process the^ more we may nis^coy^er how affective concerns govern 
the ^cogrtit rV'e * *'^1 .'A -concern 'with ^Love in thejjjjdienc©^ 
section dr Dfiis , paper* is Jfi)e Vmost .obvd,ou^ appj^ication or the 
vinfeue*^,of love*; But HrJ^^^q f^irst'/es^^^^liahes communion with^ 
pfO^afl^^a*' and 3U^ch>^x"3iofi^poirinvunion promote* because they 
r^5|u%T»^e tt^^^the v^itrtuaxp^loV^^^^^^ ; / 



^ Iftv^ntion promotes the virtue o/, humility. The more.intei- 

lefttually honest a writer becomes through honest inquiry t^e more 
problemaJl'^iT^ .^will |the act of knawing appear to be^. If a student 
learns that the Icnower and the known ^^nnot be sepgrated^ that" 

, language creates thought* and that .thought creates language* and 
that .^language creaj^^es reality* -and reality creates language* they 
ought Jto be humbled. When Adam and ^Eve ate. of the frjjit of the^' 
forj3idden tree of Icnowledge they it off more than they couTd 
chew--their- sin of pride must be amended .with the virtue of 
humility . ^ 

Ambition and Hppe^ ^ , ; * 

Thi^ humility* however* should not turn* into paralysis. The 

vir bonum is one who can a(^ wit^hout^ certainty^* without 

. ^ i 
absolute answers* without truth pinned and wrigjgling like a 

captpred bug. Herman Melville wrote th^t the "truth-' un6omp*romis- 

ingly told must have its ragged edges" and so too the truth un- 

compromisingly sought. The real tjest of our .freedom* our free 

wiir* is to be able t o ■ ac t witihout guarantees that our actions 

are absolutely correct* that our "knowledge** is tfie same as 

tr:uth. The act of exploring and. investigating requires and 

promotes the hope that the entefprise is' not a solipcisti*C 

■■■ * ■ . 

* ■ • / 

one--that the "going 'aroundj' Cfrom ambire — to 'get w-ot-es and thp 
root of th^e word amb it ion ) is^ot without^ meaning. It is 

important that we not believe as Voltaire wrote* that "people "use 

\ 

thought only Ifto justify their wrongdoings* and speech only to 

to ■ 

conceal their' thoughts*'*. 

Audience ; 



^* ^ The^ word ethos is the traditional terin u6ed in referrring. to 
the .Speaker <^r wr-iter's ctiaracter as it appears to and influences 
an audience. There is little.^doubt that the, reputation of a 
writer or speaker ■ prior . to their coin inunicating^ or revealed 
during the ^c t of cominunica t in^ , greatly influences how an 
audience interprets and* finally synthesizes a inessage:. In a very 
real sense 9 writer's words are ne^^er separate Yroin the *^riter. 
More is involved than a message that -passes to the reader--* an 
iinpression about the .writer and her character is also conveyed. 

T^oreau wrote: "It is the inan deterinines what is said, not, 
the words. If a inean, person uses a wise inaxiin I bethink. ine how 
it can be interpreted so as to' commend itself to his meannes%i.^_^ 
but if a wise man makes a commonplace remark- I consider what- 
wider construction it will admit," For the Rpmans the way to 
appear to have character was to have character — to be vir 
bonum-*gnd you achieved thist^by habitually doing virtuous -acts, 
and it was the "doing" of rhetoric that helped promote these 
virtues. Today, "impression managemenf' is of concei^n.. 
Nevertheless* making a good impression is im porta nt, and learn- 



ing^ how to make one is not a sign of n0 substanpe^ Furthermore^ 
though some of the people can be f oo Lfed some of the time^ there 
is evidence that no ^mount of "pure',^ impression maifagement will 
disguise a character of meanness--^ writer^or speaker without the 

r 

canon. . « — ^ 

Honesty , 

Honesty should not be*confused with sincerity^ though 
sincerity, is certainly prefer-able to insincerity. But top often 
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sincerity is mouthing, falsehoods with convictionr^ which is to,, 
also ^say that the* speaker or writer did not follow the impera- 
tives of inquiry in the inrvention stage. Thi'S honesty^ farther- 
mia,re> ^is not merely frankness. Walter Kaufmann wj'ites: "One 
t^ells people what one thinks of them ^nd assumes -tHat ex t r eme 
rud&ness is proof of moral supe^riorit y . " ^ ^ Confusing honesty, 
with sincerity an,d frankness are papular misconceptions because 
they f)l ace honesfy within reach of all of us. 

Margarets. McDowell^ in^an ess ay entitled "Honesty in 
Freshman Rhetoric mentions that we oftienjtimes promote a 
dishonest ^relationship between writer and reader when we giwe 
assignments that requite of freshmen ,to master "skillful 
expression/' instead af presenting informed o pinions. 1^ The- 
relationship between writef and imaginedf simulatOsd^ or real 

\ 

audience is a dishorfest one from the start --in this instance the 
writer really tioesn't have*bn informed opinion and really doesn't 
'wish to communicate--wr^t ing .beconfes rationalizing and*skillful 
expression only. 1 ■ ' 

George Lakoff and Mark Johnson^ in their book Metaphors We 
Live, By » note how ^ven the language that underlies argumentation 
is itself met aphor ical--a war metaphor. To think in terms of 
"sett ing up a' defense'.' » of. "destroying your opponents ar (^m^^nt 
in a Pro/Con/Pro sandwich* or of findinq- "ammunition" hints of a - 
less than hor^est approach 'to establishing cortimunion or caring for 
your audience (the virtue*of love). If we wish to promote 
charact^eV* especially honesty in regards to audience* then as 
teachers we *have to b& careful that we '.not set up pedagfogic'al ^ 



\ 
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strategies tha^ work aggin^t us*. This is often difficult, since, 
as Lakoff and Johft^on point out, ^these are metaphors we live 

byJ'-not ones we necessarily think of critically. 

* " * f. 

Courage ' v ^^^^ 

To communicate our convictions arrived at honestly and 
investigated courageously, by the act of speaking or .writ*ir>g, 
requires courage. Words are deeds* If words are not viewed as^ 
deeds, but only as "mere words*'- then one is never accountable for 
what is said, and, of course what is mis-said, or said arrd not * 
flone* •Politicians who'ask ul" to judge them by theit deeds and 
not tNiJgr words imply that words are not deeds , and to some 
extent Condition vtjters to ignore the ethical dimension pf mere - 
words- -these nbn-acts. Common sense, of course, tells us that 
words are indeed, deeds* And like all deeds they are potentially 
a source for promotxn^g courage* The printed word ^not to be 
confused, with the courage of investigating) can still get you ^ 
shot or imprisoned,' and though my students will .not face this, 

yet, in my classes, I^do incorporate into my .ass ignments the 

* ' ' ^ 

posssibility of pub lie viewing (particularly the school 
newspaper X* They risk ridicule and embarrassment from what they 
have writteA and this' promotes couraqe* The key pedagogy hfere is 
viewing writing as a deed, and having the deed witnessed (school 
newspaper, local newsp^ap er s , taped^to school hallways, copies to 
classmates,etc*X*. ^ ' 

I keep a file of noteworthy ex am pies of courage* A most 
noteworthy example ot model is the courage of Thqmas More* To be 
courageous is not to be' outrageous, reckless, or foolhardy* 
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Courage, like hopeaty, has a number of _falae .faces and it is ' 
important to show -the atudent tH'gt couraige ia hard fe*come by* 
The most couragefoua thing to do may b^ |o s^y nothiTig--like More, 
the courage may be in ailence* Aci^^-totle writes in hia^ . 
Nicomachean Eth ics ; "Anyone c^n ge?t angry — that is eaay — 4*4^ 
but ^0 do thi^ to the right peraen, to. the right extent, at the 

time, v/ith the right motive, and ih the right way, that ia 
not for everyone, nor i^ it easy; wherefore goodneas is both, rare 
. and laudable and noble?**^^ 
Lo^ve \ . ' . / 

1 Love is probabl y Jthe key virtue, in a concern with' audience ^ 

/ ' ' '-^ ' ' ' i ' ' 

{ajs honesty was the key virtue in the invention or inquiry atage 

^ - ' t ' ^ 

of the process)* To communicate vfith ithe goal of asaiating or 
^ benefiting your audience in aome way (jaa opposed to- the, godl of 
getting yoyr own way) ia to act lovingly* This is not a aentimen- 
talized ve^aion of love, but involvea t^e cultivation of a soC4b1 
conaciencej Love, aa Walter Kaufmann ipointa put, may ,nfot be 
required'by rationality, but it is desirable* We know how in^- 
debted we are.to'those who show concei:n for othera, in particular 
in the carb executed in communicating.with aomeone^-^aXl the way 



to caring 
to concern 



that wha't ia communicated i^ uaeful and Bomewh^at true, 
with the eaae with which one*a reader followa what ia- 



writtjen (I would ev^en include indebteidneaa to thoae people who 
writ^ directiona-with care for putting a child'a toy together*^ 
For th^ Joat part I have abandone^d tHe*-night-before*-Christmaa 
^ene in |fi;ont of the fireplace with wine glaaa at hand and tfie 
child'a spread out before me, cursing, not only the uncaring 
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person WKd^ wrote I; he direct ipns* bu^ -also 5anta and the infant 
Jesus* birth) ; - , . ^ 

In^ the cultivation of' love our students should also reaLize 
how complex being virtOods can be. Lovp# tmay/ for example^ 
conflict with honesty. So be it. Was the "whiskey,pr,iest** in 
G rah am* Green * s The ' Power and the Gl ory .unvirtuous for cacryihg 
out his priestly duties ^ev en tliough he had, no '^faith^ himself? 
There is nb denying that , he was lying in'some way Vo tK'e ^ 

believers he ministered to*» But ^in this instance^ his concBrn 

^ ■ ' ^ ^ ^ < ... ^ . 

for their well-being override thre demands ,of honesty. *There is' 

* ^ \ ' ' 'i ■ 

no guaTranfee that the virtues of the canoft will not coi^pete with 

'^lach other ( Cpr l^aufmann honesty -is the central virtue Which 

,5hould,in most instances take j^recedent). Cultivation of and 

possession .of .these viftties of the canon will not necessarily 

,make one*a life 'easiepf nor will it make the decisions that 

ac.aompany writing and speaking any easier. * The impliC'atioRS for 

our t^achinq is that we demonstrate for our' s-tudents^'v and which 

will be demonstrated. in their own writing dhd speaking) that 

wr rtin^ ♦ for e)fampl e» a letter ,bf recommend a-t ion for someone/ 

that, is honest may hrurt someone i^tT would be interesting to apply 

this canon to. that whole ger^^^of letters-of-r^commendatipn that 

accompa-ny applications for teaching jobs).^ 

Inherent' in the virtue- of loS^e as the^nforming virtue, for a 

concern wjlth audience and .with a concern with establishing 

"communion" * is. the belief that manipulation of one*s audience is 

wrong*, not only if the manipulation i3 fo.r the writer or' ^ 

speaker '*s*benefit» .but also if it^*is for the audience ' s ' "own 
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gpod". ' Manipulation s^trategies based on images pf man th^b s^e 

% ' ' * * - 

him as irrational and .unfree .run the risk of becoming self 

fulfilling. As mentioned earlier^ words are deeds an*d they .ace 

.capable of all kinds of influence. ^ Th^re are» df course^ times ' 

when ,a sit*uation may demafjd a lie» when love takes precedent over 

honesty--wh^ether ^t's to protect our love'd orYss or a nation thejre 

, 4 : . ' . ' 

are certainly times when "security" justifi^gs a falsehood ./ 

Nevertheless^^rhetoric shoujld .never be dismissed ^s "mer^ 

rhetoric"; our words cai^ and d^. come bacl< to haunt us. 

T.S. Eliot^s- thcfmas a Secket said "that "the greatest tteason is 

to do the right thing fox the wrong reason." It is often these 

wrong reasons » thes6^"DuJ.ce et 'decorum est/^pro p^t r*i a morA" type 

reasons that come back to ha((#fft a natioa. Whether it is to 

votes or to^9 the right thing, to help a nation^ the^^ilio^ 

s igh tednes'l^ of trying to manipulate people with;*"mere rhetoric"^ 



^with aophistr^»^with,lies runs the risk of destroying trust in 



words and eventually in pur leadersl- The truth gncompromi singly 
told must indeed have its ragged edgesj^ and a faili^r^^of our 
nation's leaders to recognize this afnd instead to 3peak a 
rhetoric of absolute certai^fty is finally not an^ act of love» op. 
matter how pure the motive. ^ 
Humil ity , - 

* 

If humility in the invention stage is delated to the lack of 

* 

certainty that accomaanies inquiry in the realm oT the probable^ • 
humility in the audierv|re stage is related to the probability thajJ 
a writer or speatfer wiil ^ot establish prjopinquity *or commini-oir 
with her audience,, th^t her audience will not change, or heed yher 
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caring words* T+ie "readerVof listen^!' ^may see her as '^dishooe6t , 
cowardly, " man ipul at y/e , orVproud^ Cv/hen she is not, oj^when she 
is, bi|L doesn^t -know it). The audience may^ be dishonest and. 
wouldn't knrow* the real t,hing anyway. H^r timing may be wrong; ^ 

- . • / . ■• • - • . • - , 

she ma'y be a firophet krt' her own land and be su f fering ■ th'eir usual 

. I ■ - 

Cate* The Tov^er o^f 8a]bejl is a tniqhty^one, and to ^estab'lish. 
comm6n^6n/ once ^are cff the l^arger^ "uni^^erse of discQurs6"" is^ 
difficult- and humbling* The pen is not always nvightier than- the 
sword, and Jther^ is a point to Stalin'js query abou£* how many \ 
di^visions the Pope had* " ^ 

It may be intellectually dishonest t^ profpote, as 1 
mentioned jearlier, or .to assign the "in-my-opinion" .paper, but 
assuming its limitations ^are understood, the provj^sional nature 
of "my opinio^'! is a, fair enough statement (by an informecf^and 
honest int|uirer) and a^ fair efnough recognition of the personal 



na^t^e of knowledge that separates (as much as binds), humans frpm 

: ' ' . \ • ' ^ . • ■ ■ 

one another* Humility can lead to tolerance, and a willingness 

to listen to other voices snd other opinions* ^I<often tall my*^' 

* * 

studeqts that another facet of .humiTity is not so much the 
humbling affect of, pink sJlips and rejections; but the hijmbling \ 
affect of someone accepting their piece for the wrong reason (,as 
I write this essay | worry a^out a reactionary reader *agrfee*ing^ 
with this essay for^ the wrong reasons), or of someone accepting a 
piece that isn't all that good, or getting somathitig accepted v 
that will be' misundersjiood by readers, *or that will be * " 

understood, acted upon, and which later wiJLl be found, to haVe 
been wrong advice Cl Cell, or better still have them findout on 

« ■ . . . •• • . 
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their-own, (th^t this doesn't hav~e.to be the t)av iVJ—Stockman type 

' . ^ " . 1^ ' ' ' . - " 

ftdacation- either f it can, be ,^^/easibiljLty st^udy'that c^sts a 

^ ' * * -.15 . ^ ^ , , ^ ^ , ^. 

comaan/' millions) . ^ ^ * . \ *^ , * . ' ^ 

, ' ^ ir- ' 

Amb ition or^Hope v - v * ^ ' ' * V 

Jn spite of the dlfficil^ty in jwt abl ishing- communiotn^ 
writers still assgiu^lt the Tower-^f Babel . Though many think that 
^StalV is cheap", *,ahd though sTlence is-ea$y in moSt cases, and 
through -many TV arid film hero^^s ar^e' the* strong a^nd- silent type. 



man^ people still stri-ve to^ commufiicajt e ^ ^Anc^not just to 
"express t hems el ves" ( tKis, flnay re'^uire self-love., howeve r ) > but 
to communicate. - ^fhis often r^quirfe's t^e writer or speaker to 
give up that which prevent^ co^mm^unioh'-p^^e, fear; hate or 
anger> This* involves ^gore than usinf^strate^les for "bridge- 
building" / ' E^iminat^n^of j*ar^on , for example, involves more 
than replacing it with ^^learer language. Jargon is o*ften the * 
language hf ego-r-a ide f ul ^hgu^agS that separates out^dders , 
from insiders. The themist who rinall^ tells 



plumber "don * t 

use hydrochloric acixi to ^clean ouJ,--^wer ' pipes^ it eats hell out 

' -^^ ■ - ■ 

of the pipes" iff doing mor^ than writing clearer than ^*t_lte ' ^ 
efficacy of hydrochloric aciti "J^i^^iindisputabl e, ^ bjjt the corrosive 
residue is incompatible with jTte>t:adl iG^ permanence. The later 
writer is flawed by pri^e,, a^crat^'^g^ f^o^ appearancg, a . , . 



distancing between clremlsp.and ply mbe r*, * while the former fioijmuni- 
ca'tes, ^attempts to establish commlrniori, and tirusts thaij it can ^ 
happen. * • , * ^ * . ^ * - •* 

To attempt to ^communicate^' ^pecig,lly to a hostile audience, 
promotes, * becagse it requires it, the virtue ,of hope and 
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ambition. The etynvologyof the word ambit io^ - ,"l3,the latin'word, 
"ambire^t which meant to "go about ^gatherfTi^ votes^ for public 

office . I.t doe 3 little good to' jDlay AchiJ^e3» 'pride 'swollen^ 
avoiding 'Compromise 'at>d empathy lest one becomes like "one of 
them^'." To ch^arhqe thir^gs o'ne iirust be willing Jto, engage othejrs in 
some sort of diaiogue with the hope that commjjpibn caji occur and 
with enough ambition to cari>y it^out. I might, -add that" I am aot 
e33uming that compromise or, the nfiddle girouncf is/the model, for 
establishing com'^mun ion- -such posturing is ofter^^the po^itfon of' 

*the intellectually dishonest or those who are unprepared for thfe 
competing (iull of verious virtues. One-must^ in other' wo r^ds* . 
temper one'^^^fiope with humility. ; . ^ 

' , ^ \ ^ , Dispositfop ■ 

final concern is with the appl^'ica t ion of the cano.n to the 
Disposition. stage<7-the ac^tual writinq or speakinq and all the 

rev ising gnd edi tUig tfrflt is attendant to this stage. Invention 

- ^ .4r . ' ' . ■ . 

and. (5r«!ation af ane^s audience occjjrs not only priir to writing^ 

' ■ ' ' ■ . : . ■ y ■ 

but in* th'e ^t of writing. ^I would remind again that my orgapiz- 
inq this paper, into three parts — invention^ ,>tnlience» and 
dispbsition^-does not assumfe that the process of writing occurs" 
in stages or that wrAingias a" heuristic comes after ^ome 
non-wrifing inve^ntlpn" or heuristdc strategy. Furttiermore^ I amrf 
inclineil to view-the act of writing as, the most* critical stage^a 
the makinq of meaning, Wje push the pen and the pen pushes us. 
As,, we writts\ we see» literally^ what we^ mean» and it is in this 
technology of writing thet we establish meaning. ^Nevertheless^ 
the examples rl have used Cn the first two, parts of this paper 



point to different activities 'l:^ the act of being a writer ' 
(diatinrf^ from^ ^'writing") t,that promote the virtues of the / ^ ^ 
writerls Vanon*, 
. Honesty ^ 

Since lan^age is, a way of seeing^ it is also a way of, not 

^seeing.' To write is to give signif i^cance to something* * The 

^honest writer, knows what language does to Te'al^ity-- language is a 

w^^t^f^ ^e^jng reality and a way of not seeing* I am making a 

distinction between the honesty of' an inventioiv that is required 

as a writer dJ^quires and questions and investigates priiir to 

'writing Cor after^ writing), and the honesty required ^o^ writing 

itself*^ As .1 writ|e, for example, I need to warry about tf\e 

<^ • ' ' ' ' XT' 

reality I - am creating* A' writer can literally get caught up in 

her words' (paradbxically^ this is what makes writing exciting--! 

think of Robert Frost's '*no surprise for the p^^^et , no surprise 

^oF the reader")*' Writing i? full of, surprises and it is this 

aspect that requires a writer to be on her toes,, her holiest toes 

(even this strained image is one that comes from the preceding 

word "toes*** but I decided^to keep it)* , The Tact- that I have at 

jtimea referred^to the artificiality of this article's in forming 

structure is an attempt at honesty--a recognition t>iat being 

enamored of one's words o,r structures can surprise* delight,- 

entertain, but alVo lead astray--particularly the writer* 

Besides th^e epistomological issue of, the relationship 

between writing as a way of knowing, as a way of making meaning, 

I would also include under disposition and honesty those p^da- ' 



goQical strategies thaUi employ formalized techniques* for 
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example* the 50O woxd theme often cottpled with 3tock rhetorical 

* 1 t ■ s 

* ^ * ^ * ' r " * -■ 

modes' of de velopm,e'nt ^ - that may serve useful purposes * but may 

no t ♦ if' character ^growth^ is a pPimlry -objective^ 3erv.e the 

development of tjiq vir^ bonum * David Harrington* in an essay 

entitled ''Teaching Ethical Wr it ihg" f Writes : "It doesn ' t* take J 

J* * * ^ * ■ 

much illustrative nraterial to q^ive the aopearance of support for 
a .general izat ion ' The academic opportunist soon Iparns this, and 
that presents a very troublesome ethical probletnl''^^ it ^3 
quite possible "ttiat setting up templates for composition^ though^ 
supportive for otJ>er legitimate goals of a vrit^ngteacher » 
encourages a lackadaisical attitude tp wards thje implications . 
regarding form .and 'meahing;-^iifipl icat ions that result in a view ' 
that form and meaning are separable^ that words' and structure;^ ' ' 
are mere clothing for our iideas^ and^ thus the promoting^ of a 
situation that does not encourage the virtue of 'honesty. 

' S.M. Hall-oran supports the view 1 am giving here abaut the 
relationship between writing and' meaning anrd its relationship to 
chara^cter. "Character is always, corrigible because it resides in 
habits thst are formed by the very actiens in which they ^re^ 
^pressed. I choose my char'&cter^ but not my personal ity . '*20 ^ 
"The honest writer recogn Izes how wr i t irig Is * to .choose ong ' s 
character by making his character as they write. become what 

we want to bfccome and if f^r. tbe writing' teacher ^the goal is the 
i vir bonum then the teacher jneeds to control, fpr this outcome** 

There certainly are things to be avoided if one*'^is .control- 

ling for this" outcome^ but there are also strategies- tnat help 

\ ' ^ " /' ' 

prQcfrote this^ kin^l <jf dispositional faking of character* If 

25' ' ■ - ' ■: 
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> writing is a way of creating self or" character then We want to 

avoid. those strategies that cteate a less than ethical character, ^ ^ 
and ^ promote those - s*t rategies that are helpful * " It is* not tj>e ^ 
purpose of this essay to go into the' infoxming tjiinking that - ' V 
influences m.y think ing'CRichard Lanham, WayOe Booth, Wal4<;er 
* Gibson)'aboub writing ^as'^he creating of self, a -wa^ of becotri*ing , ■ 
vbut it does s^uit my put'poses.to suggest that, much ^f the.pfedagpgy JHk 
regarding imit^ating and impersonating is not only supportive Q*f^^ * 
the goals of creatir\g an ethical character, but hark back to the' - 

• ^ — . I * 

Classical tradition that informs this essay* It was prg^isel y ^ 
the methods of copying, imitating, and, impersonabing that 'the * 
Vi/mans used in educat ing'^:^ei r young* An audhen^:ic s&lf ^or the > 
preferrjed, honeys t self, .was created, if you will,*by trying **on^ ''-^ 
«lot of selves* Even here, however, it is critical th*at the 
teacher be prepared to meet the concerns of those students who 
* find invitation d^shonestr as well as being' ser^bitive to ways in " > 

'which this^ pedago^gy may promote dishonesty* - i * 



Courage 



Under j^nvention I wr^te of the need to ponfront the ethical 

f ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

impl icabionafr of exploring and entertaining conc^tlons of ^the . 

'world, that threatened the stafbility of our; stud e^nts* images *f 

the world* Under my concern with audience I addressed the ^ , ^ 

^primary involvement of the vi?td% .of courage with attempts at 
tablishihg communion with Tother^.^In this Finait^concer n with courage in* 
the '**diapositiior\al" sense, I will address the is3ue*^o/ style and 



impressian management — words not only create the writer'sr self, 
they also establish a*self, an ethos, ^that always, to some ^ 

26 - ' ' 
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esfteat, attempts to impress. But how far should a'wtiter go in 
meeting the expectations of others? We are an intolerant society 
in n^any wa^s* As much' as many of us say arrd act as if we are 
offended^ by commercials that protnobe "dressing for success"^ 
there is ampl6 evidence that, one can d'ress for success* Even in 
our own profession there is ^a a(nbiguity about style and impres* 
aioh mapagement*^ fifosemary Hal<fe and Joseph Willi ams' article 
in College ' ^Elngli^ ^ entitled "St/le and its -^Consequences : Do 
as I Do* Not as. I 5,ay"» s/iows the results of a study c^^f English 
teache>rs and their teaching of style and the 'pedagogical ' 
implications. The ^tudy showed that English teachers valued 
highly ^"nominative*' language Cwljen accompanied by evidence of 
reasoned thinking) over supposedly good' style (^Iso accoflfpanied 
by evidence of reasoned' thinking)^ that is» 'a style *not overly 
nominative^^l Tliis study stfohgly suggests' for the context of 

'this paper^ that even English teachers ^are impressed by 
supposedly intended impression managing styles that are not * 
eocemp^ary. ' plain should the "plain truth" be? How plain 

should a style t>e? How^'idoptdve to the, expectations of an 
audience\^houi'd a writer or speaker be? Tliis is ^a tough 

^decision* Thia^ dispositional concern with courage is no. more 

evident than -in i^ssues surrounding dialect. What impression does 

one make if he speaks in an authentic voice tha,t' may tfe viewed as 

th-e expresaiah of a substandard dialect (Richard Ohmarrn and 

others have written persuasively on^ class and , lajigua^e as a 

mai'ke'r and maker o-f class)? As teachers we need to worry about 
** ■ - ' , . ■ 

the implication^ of. a pedagogy that njay foster a standard of 
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language "that wogld freeze stujdeftts * language in^o someone 

else's rules imposed frem withoiit*"^^ Such a pedagogy may run 

counter tp the good advice that ou^r students have the courage to 

be themselves* , / 

v" ■ . * ■ 

But what is the self? IS not t h^^^seJX-J&h^^p*Tl^^ th,e need to 

create an^ present a selT to an audience?* Wpuld it not also take 

courage to present a self that to some e'xtent nray even run 

counter tq the inTage a writei^ has of herself? It would be 

unethical I wou^d argue for a person^of subs t ary: e » ^who has * 

followed fche imperatives of inquiry and therefore h^s something 

of value to Lay^ to not succeed because of a failure to impress^ 

because of a failure^ for at least this occasion^ to become a 

version of self tKat impresses — especially if this version - ^ 

requires little more than attendinq to "someone elses rules"* * 

But of course it seems equally unet'hical to pound away at our 

students about correctness if we are doing little more than * 

promoting class « not clarity or logic as m^ny claim* It will 



j» or th^ 



take courage^ or thp.s aspect of courage ought to be made 
manifest* to decide *to "impress" or no-t* \ 

L o V e ■ ^ ' ^ ir ^ 

<j 

%One can lov^ truth* one can love one's audience* and* in 
order to maintain symmetry* one can love words* the right worda* 
Much of"^what I said under invention and love applies here* It is 
through speaking and writing that we create self* and this desire 
to 'fsay" re'qiiires' s^l f love 4^. To speak and *write to first and^ 

foremost promote , the notion that one is important * that one has 

■ I 

something to say that ,1s *worth saying and worth listening to* I 



would add only tq th'is that to love words is^^ in a way^.to love 
selft since it is language and the ability to name^ to signify^ 
and thus creat^e significance^ that one aqhieves his humanity* 
And t^o^^J^ v,e "words is to love others^ since without words union> 



communiorvt is impossible^ and the other person would surely be 

X 

Hu<bilitry ' ^ 

; * As I "mentioned earl^er'in the text^ words are no long.er 
viewed within the ontological and epistomological framework of 
the Anciently.* Furthermore few of us believe ^^or ought to believe 
(for aonbelievers .1 refer them to Susanne Langor and others) that 
language mirroVs reality* Instead > one conf/ronts the frightening 
epistomology of the 20th Century-^that word's construct' and 
.obstruct reality* In Stuart Chase's The Tyr ar^ny of ^ Wor dg 
he comparer the limited language [sign] of his cat, Hobie Bsker, 
with the language of^humans [symbols] " . . Imo^ children do not 

long maintain Hobie Baker's realistic appraisal of the enyiron- 

K . ^ . 

ment* Verbal identification and confused* abstractions begip 'at a 
tender age . . . .L anguaqe is no more than crudely acquired before 
children begin t^'^^ffer from it,e^ana to misi^ep resent the wor\d 
by reason of it. "2' -All can be viewed as a fiction*. And if ^ 
words become who and what we axe, and if not everyone "speaks" 
the same language metaphorically and literally , then alienation 
and loneliness seem-all too possible and ^ don't think aa 

teachers we can or should prevent our students from sensing the 

* - 

raggededge^-of^trutjihere. 

Hope ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ' , ^ . , 
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\ ■ ... 

I am going to conclude this es'say within the framework of 

thisessay's st r^t ure . I believe*, as I mentioned in my 

introduction, that Otis Walter is right in calling our attention 

to studying t+ie toI e 'of hope in studying discourse, and conclud- 

ing with hope iar one^ way of calling atlspntion to this.* "One'can 

with Whqrf and- others, emphasize the ex(:ent to , which the language 

by its very structure of categories limits the thinker, or one 

can recall [Franc] Soas's [the anthropologist] pointing*out that 

a^ny language ia capable of generating .the t erms to covei: new 

ideas, when that need occurs. "24 

However humbled by at^tempts at!^ establ ish^inq communion, we 

> 

nevertheless continue to speak and write; and\we ask our students 
to. Nor could we ^stop them. Perhaps th?y will never encounter 

cnr^er^se the loneliness* of language (thtiugh thig^ humbling asp^ect 

* ' \ \ * ' 

should be taught and learne|^) and thus may n^ot searching for 

hope. It maV be difficult to get our students to\strive for 

something they may not yet need or to get those who need fi'ope to 

strivfe for it. In any case, it is possible not to get **c*Sught 

Up" in our words or those of others. It is possible with 

langu^age to ifiaintain a critical distancer-to distinguish between 

the "knowing" that goes* with language and the "truth" to which 

. * 
-all knowing aims. 

We can, if we listen d^hd read, with care, understand others, 

and; if we. spd^ak &nd*write with care, g6t otTiers to understand 

us. It jls hope, to what ever degree some of us have to call 

forth this virtue and thus promote it., that envelopes these 

empts at careful cpmmunion. It is hot without significance 

that th,^ most obvious^charact erist ic^of^ despair i?^ silence. 

'30 /. ■ 
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